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The focus of graduate studies has 
shifted gradually over the past 20 
years On many campuses. Whereas 


* and more programs 
C today feature study and re- 
search that emphasize con- 


temporary public policy issues. 
The basis for this trend is 
the growth of policy studies 
the role, development and im- 
act of public and governmental policy on citizens. In a 
sense, policy studies has taken graduate education out 
| of textbooks and the library and into the broader sphere 
j of public life. At GW, policy-oriented graduate pro- 
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grams, seminars and research have enabled GW stu- 
dents to put the university's Washington location to 
optimum use. 

Policy studies at GW take many forms and involve 
many departments—an М.А. program in Science, 
Technology and Public Policy, an M.A. program in 
Philosophy and Social Policy, a Ph.D. program in 
Educational Policy, a forthcoming M.A. program in 
Sociology and Social Policy, the Institute for Educa- 
tional Leadership, the Health Staff Seminar, the ten- 
year-old Program of Policy Studies in Science and 
Technology, as well as individual faculty research in 
energy, economic, manpower, and procurement pol- 


icy, to name a few. 

On the graduate program level, all of the policy- 
oriented programs share two features: they are mul- 
tidisciplinary, and actively utilize GW's Washington 
location for projects and speakers. The M.A. program 
in Science, Technology and Public Policy, directed by 
Associate Professor John Logsdon, was founded in 


1970. **We consciously try to integrate formal, class- 
room course work with actual first-hand research in- 
volving people in government,”’ 
**Rather than merely reading about people involved in 
the policy process, here you can call them up and go 
talk to them." Students in the program have conducted 
research with support from the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Agency for International Development, and 
others. Students also attend seminars with policy- 
makers, and work closely on selected projects with the 
research staff of the Program of Policy Studies in Sci- 
ence and Technology, which co-sponsors the program 
with the School of Public and International Affairs. 
“Ме like to think of ourselves as being in the 
mainstream of national science policy," Logsdon adds. 
‘‘The program has created an environment where stu- 
dents’ interests and abilities can grow very quickly.” 

The only doctoral-level policy-oriented program on 
campus is the Ph.D. in Educational Policy, a new 
Continued on page 2 


Logsdon notes. 


Focusing on 
Washington City 


Although millions of tourists will visit 
Washington this Bicentennial year, few 
will see much more than the traditional 
monuments. And although scholars and 
reporters daily scrutinize virtually every 
move the federal government makes here, 
Washington as a city where people live has 
long been ignored. 

GW is in the forefront of those trying to 
change this. Through the Division of Ex- 
perimental Programs, it offers courses 
dealing with the city and programs 
whereby students can intern with munici- 
pal groups. It publishes the GW- 
Washington monographs, a series dealing 
with Washington City history. And this 


past January, the University, along with 
the Columbia Historical Society, spon- 
sored the third annual Conference on D.C. 
Historical Studies. 

While the first two conferences had fea- 
tured scholarly papers on various aspects 
of the city's history, the 1976 meeting got 
down to some specific problems and 
needs. The lack of and need for a city 
museum emerged as one of the strongest. 

“А Washington City Museum,” said 
Earl James of the City Museum Project, 
*'should not be a collection of artifacts in 
an old building presented without interpre- 
tation. It should be a lively place where 
history is interpreted in terms of our citi- 
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zens and how they perceive themselves 
and their place in the world." The City 
Museum Project was founded last summer 
by a group of alumni of GW's graduate 
program in museum education. ‘Ме are 
looking for the means to start a city 
museum,'' says James. “For a start, we 
are seeking foundation support for two 
projects—a central index of all collections 
of Washingtoniana in the city, and a 
cooperative collecting consortium for 
Washington historical materials." James 
urged establishment of a community advi- 
sory board to unify all groups interested in 
a museum which could begin to exhibit 
private collections. 


Other needs expressed at the conferen 
were a coordinated archival program fû 
Washington records and materials, whic 
according to Perry Fisher, PhD'75, of th 
Columbia Historical Society, “һауе bee 
mishandled from the beginning,” and 
curriculum for educating Washingt 
school children about their own heritage! 

*"The study of history close to home, 
says Tony Sarmiento of the D.C. Office û 
Bicentennial Programs, “сап make t 
much maligned subject exciting for s 
dents, if the teacher is good and hig 
motivated. And it can develop in you 
people a commitment to their communi 
and city that was not there before.” 


GW and the Making of Public P olicy Continued from page 1 


program in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
supervised by Graduate School Dean Henry Solomon. 
The program focuses on the development of national 
policy in education, and draws from various academic 


,* 


fields. **The program, while interdisciplinary,"" says 
Dean Solomon, *''is not a catch-all mixture of fields. 
Every candidate must have one major recognized disci- 
pline to work from and combine with other relevant 
areas.” As with other programs, success depends upon 
the initiative of the student. Тһе program is a tough 
one," Solomon adds, ‘‘we insist upon research capabil- 
ity and appropriate methodology.’ 

Quite different from the other policy programs is the 
M.A. program in Philosophy and Social Policy, headed 
by Associate Professor Roderick French. Whereas the 
other programs tend to concentrate on the **mechan- 
ics” of national policy-making, this program goes one 
step further. It examines the philosophical basis, as 
found in the American tradition, for establishing social 
policy. The program represents an ambitious attempt to 
combine the university's academic resources with ac- 
tual community needs in the Washington area. Many of 
the students work in the federal government. '* People 
who worked in the federal area began to ask not ‘what 
would happen if a certain policy was established,’ but 
‘what ought to be the policy,’ ° says French. ۵ 
program attempts to return to the philosophical founda- 
tions of policy decision-making." 

Analysis of public policy is not restricted to the 
degree programs at GW. The Manpower Policy Group, 
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headed by Professor Sar Levitan, is actively examining 
various labor policy questions under government con- 
tract. The Educational Staff Seminar, part of GW's 
Institute for Educational Leadership, meets regularly to 
discuss areas of policy development in education with 
representatives of the federal government, other uni- 
versities, and policy analysts. The Health Staff Semi- 
nar, sponsored by the Allied Health Program in the 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences, examines 
contemporary questions in national health policy. 
Other formal and informal policy research goes on 
under the auspices of the Office of Sponsored Research 
around the university. 

The largest policy analysis body on campus is the 
Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technology 
(PPS), founded in 1966 with an institutional grant from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
PPS has conducted many varied research projects and 
has published hundreds of reports and monographs. Its 
research has been funded by nearly every large federal 
agency. PPS is composed of numerous components— 
specialists with varied experience and expertise in uni- 
versities, private research, and the federal government. 
Topics researched include rural transportation, wind 
energy conversion, the Supreme Court, ride-sharing, 
coal production, women's groups in developing na- 
tions, computers in the Congress, and others. Notable 
among these areas of research is more than five years 
pioneering work in the new field of technology 
assessment—attempting to determine the potential im- 


pact of various kinds of technology on society. Fro 
the beginning, PPS has been directed by Profess 
Louis H. Mayo, former dean of the Graduate School 0 
Public Law, and presently university vice-president f0 
policy studies and special projects. In this position 
Vice-president Mayo is responsible for developing 

multidisciplinary university capability for analyzing 
national issues of social and environmental polic 

“СҰ is perhaps better situated than any other ипіуеҝ 
sity in the country to have some sort of continuity 
involvement in the public policy area," Mayo says 
‘е can have an effective, useful impact on the ongo 
ing public decision process.” 

Reasons for the growth and popularity of polic 
oriented study at GW are numerous. **First-hand polic) 
analysis has a real-world flavor,’’ says John Logsdon 
“It gives students an opportunity to come to grips wif 
significant and contemporary issues.’” Dean Solomo 
feels that most GW students in the social sciences havé 
an interest in trying to affect public policy. “Т 
academic community is not immune to what is һаррей 
ing outside academia, '' he says. ** Policy study allows 
new way of looking at societal problems.’’ Roderich 
French feels that general disappointment with the 0 
called **Great Society” social programs of the 0 
has generated a new interest in the development 0 
social policy. **Our confidence in our ability to ۴ 
social goals has been shaken," he notes. **Whether 
welcome it or not, the role of government in Americaf 
life is increasing rapidly. Many in universities have fe 
alienated from the mainstream of society. Policy stud 
represents an effort to return to what can be perceived 4 
relevant and valuable." 

The outlook for policy study in the years ahead 
** Policy study is the major direction for future growth i 
graduate education,” says Dean Solomon. ‘Мапу 0 
the innovations in interdisciplinary, policy-oriente 
graduate study being discussed today are things 
have already done here at GW.” Vice President May 
adds, ‘Ме are likely to see a gradually increasi 
recognition that there are new types of intellectual cha 
lenges in interdisciplinary studies of all kinds 
challenges in organization, in communication, and i 
analysis. In some way, we are trying to exert som 
beneficial effect upon the way public decisions a 
made.” О — Bob Berendt 


Saving Sirica's Life— 
And Others 
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Judge John Sirica addresses GW law 
alumni 


One moment Judge John J. Sirica was ad- 
dressing a February luncheon meeting of 
GW law alumni. The next moment the 
famed Watergate judge had collapsed to 
the floor, felled by a heart attack. 

Almost immediately, the deputy U.S. 
marshal who served as Sirica’s escort 
began a lifesaving technique called 
cardio-pulmonary resuscitation (CPR), or 
external heart massage, and others in the 
audience applied mouth-to-mouth resusci- 
tation. An ambulance was called and 
GWU Hospital alerted that thejudge would 
arrive shortly. When he did he was close to 
death. The emergency team, awaiting 
him, converted the heart back into normal 
pumping action with electric shock and 
steadied it with drugs. GWUH's Coronary 
Care Unit continued intensive treatment, 
and Judge Sirica, 71, began a remarkable 
recovery. 

""Most heart attack victims аге not so 
fortunate,” says Dr. H. Joel Gorfinkel, 
associate director of the Coronary Care 
Unit. **The timing was critical. Hundreds 
of heart attack victims die because they do 
not receive CPR and breathing assistance 
fast enough. The brain will die within four 
minutes without oxygen.” Dr. Gorfinkel 
headed the GW medical team that treated 
Judge Sirica. 

Because of the publicity attendant upon 
this case, many descriptions of **How To” 
administer emergency CPR have been 
published. “Tm leery about this kind of 
cook book’ approach,” says Dr. Gorfin- 
kel. **CPR can be dangerous when per- 


formed by amateurs. As with learning ten- 
nis correctly, you must have proper in- 
struction. Groups of paramedics in Wash- 
ington are currently being trained in the 
technique, and some medical people are 
trying to organize mass training." 

Dr. Gorfinkel has also been among 
those who have criticized D.C. ambu- 
lances for inadequate equipment and has 
tried to expedite the process of getting 
adequate life support systems. ** Half of all 
potential heart attack victims die before 
they reach the hospital," he notes. **What 
we're asking for is mobile emergency in- 
tensive care and communications units 
with adequately trained personnel. Close 
to 50 cities and counties, including 
Montgomery and Arlington Counties, cur- 
rently have such systems in service. Fed- 
eral money is available to help equip the 
ambulances, it's just a matter of the 
bureaucracy getting it done." Dr. Gorfin- 
kel is gratified that the Sirica case focused 
attention on this problem and may have 
speeded up the process of obtaining and 
installing the needed equipment. 

But the best medicine for heart attack, 
says Dr. Gorfinkel, is early recognition of 
symptoms. *'Chest pains, giddiness, pal- 
pitations, nausea—these should not be ig- 
nored or denied by patients. Chances are it 
isn't *heartburn'! The patient should call 
for help immediately, and get himself into 
a health care system," he emphasizes. 
**Once in a hospital with heart attacks, 85 
to 90% of patients can expect to 
survive. "-R.F. 


*God Bless You, 


Title Nine!’ 


Lynn George 


GW's women athletes can be seen on cam- 
pus wearing buttons that read, ‘‘God Bless 
You, Title IX."' With good reason. 1975- 
76 was the year that George Washington 
University became a leader in providing 
equal opportunity for both sexes in inter- 
collegiate athletics, in full compliance 
with Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972. 

A new, independent Department of 
Women's Athletics came into being on 
September 1, with a separate budget, and 
with Lynn George as director, reporting 
directly to President Elliott. Women's var- 
sity teams were fielded, for the first time, 
in eight sports: badminton, basketball, 
crew, gymnastics, squash, swimming, 
tennis, and volleyball, with 120 women 
participating. (There are 857 women un- 
dergraduates at GW.) A part-time coach 
has been hired for each of the varsity 
teams. 

Beginning next fall, the University will 
provide $90,000 in scholarships for 
women athletes. They will be awarded to 
students already enrolled at GW, on the 
basis of athletic ability. “Тһе grants will 
range from $300 (three credit-hours) to 
$2,600 (full tuition), explains Lynn 
George. “А girl must qualify for one or 
more varsity sports to be considered for a 
scholarship. Grants will be made on re- 
commendation of the coaches, and it is 
possible for a girl to receive more than 
one." 

"We think we're putting together a 


SGBA Expands Management Seminars 


James G. Barnes 


GW’s School of Government and Business 
Administration will accelerate its present 
program of noncredit institutes, work- 
shops, and seminars for senior and mid- 
level management as well as supervisory 
and clerical personnel. This continuing 
education program will be conducted 
through the Office of Special Programs. 
**This is an especially appropriate kind 
of service for SGBA to perform,” says 
James G. Barnes, Director of Special Pro- 
grams: ‘Government agencies and depart- 
ments, the District government, many na- 
tional associations, and the private sector 
employ thousands of senior and midlevel 
executives and supervisors who need 
further professional training." He plans 


institutes in time management, manage- 
ment by objectives, and improving various 
managerial skills, among others. He also 
hopes to develop customized workshops 
tailored to the specific needs of various 
agencies and companies. 

**Our aim," says Barnes, **15 to hold 
about four seminars a month. Many of 
them will be held on campus and will be 
open to GW employees as part of their 
tuition exemption benefits." Before com- 
ing to GW this semester, Barnes was assis- 
tant administrator for the American Re- 
volution Bicentennial Administration and 
has served in various positions with the 
U.S. Government. 


model program of intercollegiate athletics 
for women at GW,"' she continues. *‘This 
university is the first school in the area, 
and one of the first in the country, to take 
the initiative in fully implementing the 
law." 


Reminder: May 22— 
Estate Planning 
Seminar 


A few places remain for the Saturday 
morning seminar, **Fundamentals of Es- 
tate Planning,” to be held May 22, 9 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m. in the Marvin Theater. Four 
sessions on estate planning, wills, taxes, 
and trusts will be conducted by attorneys 
who are specialists in the field. A slide 
presentation and coffee break are also 
scheduled. A $5 registration fee covers 
parking, refreshments, and course materi- 
als. Those who wish to attend and have not 
yet made reservations are asked to call the 
Development Office, 676-6414. 
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Colonials Win 20 
But Lose NIT Bid 


Pat Tallent scores record-breaking point 


GW's basketball Colonials finished their 
best season in two decades with a 20-7 
won-lost record, the first 20-game winner 
since 1955, and only the fourth in GW 
basketball history. They came on strong 
toward the end of the season, winning their 
last seven straight and 11 of the last 13. 
They won 12 of their 15 home games at the 
magnificent new Charles E. Smith Center, 
including the sixth annual Presidential 
Classic against Brown, Harvard, and Penn 
State. 

GW's late-season win over Georgetown 
assured the Colonials the number-one seed 
in the ECAC Southern Division Tourna- 
ment in Morgantown, W. Va. There, GW 
began by beating a tough West Virginia 
team on its own home court. Then came 
the championship against Georgetown. To 
the winner went a trip to Tempe, Ariz., 
and the NCAA play-offs. The loser, it was 
understood, would go to the National Invi- 
tational Tournament in New York. 

GW lost, 68-63. The NIT bid never 
came. 

‘‘We probably would have played better 
if we thought this was an all-or-nothing 
situation,” said Coach Bob Tallent. **But 
we were led to believe the loser of this 
game would be in the NIT. The guys were 
looking forward to playing in Madison 
Square Garden. When the bid didn’t come, 
they were terribly disappointed. When you 
win 20, there’s supposed to be a reward 
somewhere.”’ 

The NIT selection committee claimed 
that GW was close, but that those chosen 
had played tougher schedules. Said GW 


athletic director Bob Faris, nonsense. 
“T m bitter as hell about this. We deserved 
a bid. Our record was better than most who 
were invited and the schedule tougher than 
some. We were told we had a 99 percent 
chance of getting in and we didn’t. I find it 
hard to understand."' For its failure to in- 
vite GW, the NIT was awarded the ‘Воо 
of the Year" by a Washington Star 
sportswriter. 

Still, the Colonials, coming off two 
super seasons, have good things to look 
forward to. Next year they will join a new 
eight-team basketball league, the Eastern 
Independent Basketball League, com- 
posed of GW, Massachusetts, Rutgers, 
Villanova, Duquesne, Pittsburgh, Penn 
State, and West Virginia. GW played and 
defeated four of these teams this year. 
(Faris feels leaving the ECAC for the new 
league hurt GW's chance for a NIT bid. 
Massachusetts, another 20-game winning 
team, was also passed up.) 

Coach Tallent will lose five seniors this 
year, including brother Pat Tallent, the star 
guard who is second-highest scorer in 
GW's history; and forward Haviland 
Harper, who scored his 1,000th point dur- 
ing the season. But returning will be star- 
ters Les (High Rise) Anderson and Jim 
Smith, forwards; star guard and ball han- 
dler John Holloran; 7-2 center Kevin Hall, 
who played the best ball of his career at the 
end of the season; and two scrappy 
freshmen from Tallent's native Kentucky. 
Happy days for GW basketball should 
continue.—AR.F. 
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3 Historic Maryland 
Cities Studied 


During the first three-week session of 
GW’s Bicentennial Summer School, 20 
graduate students will live aboard a 
schooner, visiting and studying three his- 
toric Maryland cities—St. Mary’s City, 
Annapolis, and Baltimore, considering 
their relation to contemporary urbaniza- 
tion. 

‘51. Mary's City was the first capital of 
Maryland, a 17th-century Colonial town 
surrounded by tobacco plantations,’” says 
Frederick Gutheim, director of GW's his- 
toric preservation program. ''The entire 
site of the original city is now a state histor- 
ical park. Field study includes archeology, 
anthropology, and the history of vernacu- 
lar architecture. 

"Annapolis has been the capital of 
Maryland since 1696,'° he continues. 
“Since 1963, the historical town center, 
with its baroque city plan of circles and 
radial streets has been a National Historic 
District. A score of 18th-century houses 
are supplemented by hundreds of vernacu- 
lar houses, churches and public buildings 
of that and later periods.’ 


The final port of call will be the port ci 
of Baltimore. **Home of the clipper ships 
China trade and an extensive 19th-century 
commerce with northern Europe, Balti 
more received its great growth from the 
flood of German, Irish, Polish, and othe 
distinctive immigrants who landed there,’ 
notes Gutheim. ‘‘These communities of 
100 to 150 years ago left ethnic com 
munities with distinctive churches, publié 
markets and houses now under urban re 
newal.’ 

This unusual seminar is one of 50 
courses being offered for the first ti 
during the 1976 summer session. Among 
them are ‘‘Women and Revolution," 
"American Civilization and ۱۱۵ 
nial,” **Philosophy, Nonviolence, and th 
Problem of War," ''Aggression, 5 
"Psychology of Interpersonal Агас“ 
tion," ““Нйтап Sexuality,” ‘‘Current 
Psychological Treatment,” ‘*Americal 
Secretaries of State before 1900,'' ‘‘Earl 
Medieval Sculpture,’’ ‘‘Musical Thea 
ter," “Тһе Spanish Civil War and the 
Creative Artist," and ''The Cluster 0 
Genius in America 1890-1920.” The new 
courses will supplement almost 500 regu 
lar classes. 

Also for the first time, the university 
will hold three summer sessions, the first 
starting right after the end of the spring 
term and running for three weeks. The 
three sessions will be: May 17-June 8 
June 9-July 15, and July 16-August 20. 

“The new shorter ‘rump’ session will 
give students the opportunity to take two 
courses, leave campus by June 8, and still 
pick up six credits," Dean William Long 
of the Summer Session explains. “StU 
dents who remained for all three sessions 
could take 18 credits—more than a semes: 
ter's course work.” 

A boldly colored poster-schedule of 
summer courses is available at the Summer 
Session Office, Rice Hall, GWU, or by 
calling 676-6360. 


Pooled Income Fund 
Gets Underway 


The University has officially launched its 
new Pooled Income Fund. Amounts of 
$5,000 or more entitle one to participate in 
the Fund. 

The Fund works much like a mutual 
fund with the donors deriving lifetime in- 
come based upon their proportional **in- 
vestment"' in the Fund. Also, like a mutual 
fund, the Pooled Income Fund will fluc- 
tuate in value based upon the success of its 
investments. 

In addition to the satisfaction of helping 
support the University, the *'founding"' 
donors are already enjoying such benefits 
as: 

1. A substantial charitable tax deduc- 
tion. For example, a husband and wife 60 
years of age making a $10,000 contribu- 
tion could claim a charitable deduction on 
their income of $2,868. The charitable de- 
duction will decrease the amount of taxes 
paid—consequently increasing spendable 
income. A charitable contribution in ex- 
cess of the amount allowed in the year the 


gift is made may be carried forward for 4 
maximum of five years. 

2. No capital gains tax if the gift to thé 
George Washington Pooled Income Funé 
is in the form of appreciated securities. 

3. If a trust is funded with low yield 
appreciated securities or properties, the 
donor’s income will be increased. 

4. Estate, inheritance and gift taxes are 
reduced or eliminated. 

5. Trusts are excluded from the will Sû 
there are no probate costs, executor's fee 
or other administrative expenses. 

6. Lifetime income is provided. During 
the first three years of the Fund's exis 
tence, the required yield is 696. 

7. The assets in the Pooled Incomé 
Fund are professionally administered and 
managed by the Riggs National Bank о 
Washington. 

For more information about GW'$ 
Pooled Income Fund, write or call Directof 
of Deferred Giving, Development Office; 
GWU, (202) 676-6414. 
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*Keeping the Past 
For the Future? 


On the second floor of the GW University 
Library is a closed-stack area, environ- 
mentally controlled. It is the home of the 
Library's Division of Special Collections, 
and includes some of the oldest, rarest, and 
most valuable of the Library's holdings. 

Our reasons for being here are to sup- 
port research to reconstruct and preserve 
materials and documents that will give a 
sense of history to this university and this 
city,” says David Zaidberg, curator of 
Special collections. **We're keeping the 
Past for the future. If we don't understand 
our past, how can we know what to do with 
our future?” 

The Special Collections Division fo- 
Сиѕеѕ primarily on three areas: GW publi- 
cations and archival material; the Wash- 
Ingtoniana collection (materials on non- 
federal Washington City); and various rare 
books and manuscript collections. 

A highlight of the GW archives is an 
On-going reconstruction of the Columbian 
College Library of 1825. From a 19th- 
century list of titles made from names on 
the spines of books (which don't always 
correspond to the ones given on the title 
Pages!), about 600 of the original books 
have been identified. These books still 
must be restored, which entails taking each 
book apart, washing the leaves, deacidify- 
ing them, resewing the gatherings and 
rebinding—at a cost of about $100 a book. 
The reconstructed library is scheduled to 
be complete by 1983. 

The Washingtoniana Collection has its 
وا‎ in a 1950 gift of the collection of 

۲۰ Lloyd Wright—about 1500 books, 
pete, photos, prints, watercolors, 
i 5, papers and documents describing 

e city from 1790 to 1950. **Washing- 
кезй includes, too, copies of many of 
онан published by the I9th-century 
Ms Xx printer Joseph Milligan. Al- 
Mts edemi records are not generally 
ды 3 in this collection, reports of local 

р porations, universities, and other offi- 
d senis describing the physical and 
omic growth of the city are. One im- 
ic item in this collection isa Report of 
iei polis Washington Planning 
relie Authority, founded by 
whi ۳ 0096۷61۱ and others in the 1930s, 
ich resulted in a citywide slum- 


clearance project and the establishment of 
low-cost housing. 

In the area of rare books, Special Collec- 
tions numbers among its American im- 
prints: a recently acquired 1690 Boston 
printing of a Cotton Mather sermon, *‘The 
Way to Prosperity"; a first edition of John 
Adams's A Defense of the Constitution 
(1787); and Thomas Paine's 1793 A Cure 


for the King’s Evils. The oldest rare book 


is a religious tract by Bartholamei de Bel- 
lati, published in Venice in 1478—in vel- 
lum, and badly in need of restoration. 
There are also two other books published 
before 1500, gifts of members of the Class 
of 1930, and two first editions of Martin 
Luther works. 

In the manuscript collection, two of par- 
ticular note are the papers of Frederick 
Kuh, for 40 years a journalist with the 
Chicago Sun Times and United Press; and 
of Chauncey Depew, 19th-century Ameri- 
can orator, senator, and railroad president. 
His name is perpetuated at GW by the 
Chauncey M. Depew Chair of Public 
Speaking, currently held by Prof. Edwin 
L. Stevens. 

Special Collections also has two presi- 
dential items of special interest in this 
Bicentennial year. Dr. Darrell C. Crain, 
Jr., MD'22, recently donated his valuable 
collection of Presidential inaugural med- 
als, which the Library will exhibit in May. 
Included are the official inaugural medals 
of all Presidents from McKinley through 
Ford, and one of only three gold medals 
made for Calvin Coolidge's inaugural. 

The library also owns a collection of 
rare books by and about President Ulysses 
S. Grant, part of a university- wide collec- 
tion of the 18th President's papers, photos, 
paintings, furnishings, and silver (see GW 
Times, May/June '74). 

Curator Zaidberg says, ‘Тһе goal of our 
division is to become a teaching arm of the 
University and provide support to selected 
graduate programs whose research re- 
quires primary sources. Our acquisitions 
policy stresses manuscripts over printed 
books and collections over individual 
items. But, as our funds permit, we may 
sometimes acquire outstanding book col- 
lections with significant research poten- 
tial.” —Jane Lingo 


It's English to Them 


xu Denis of intensive study of English 

ЙН сн. national Students at GW earned 

specialisr E Navy mess-mana gement 

v Soc sa М personal congratulations 

denis б 22 of the Navy J. William Mid- 

۳ ( eft), and a better chance for 
on within the enlisted ranks. 

The men are Philippine nationals 


whose native tongue is Tagalog. All are 
career Navymen and are assigned to the 
Secretary of the Navy mess at the Penta- 
gon. The course, conducted by GW's 
College of General Studies at the Penta- 
gon, is part of the newly expanded pro- 
gram in English for International Stu- 
dents. 
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Kreeger Addresses 
February Graduates 


ie - 


David Lloyd Kreeger 


“Тһе United States can meet the financial 
challenge that faces the visual and per- 
forming arts and make them as great and 
admirable a national asset as our industrial 
and financial institutions." So stated 
David Lloyd Kreeger at GW's February 
commencement. 

President of the National Symphony 
Orchestra Association and of the board of 
trustees of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Mr. Kreeger is known as a patron of the 
arts. Now chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Government Employees In- 
surance Company and affiliates, he has 
served in the legal sections of the depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, and Justice. 
He received the honorary Doctor of Laws 
at the convocation. 

Mr. Kreeger noted that a recent Harris 
survey showed that 40% of the American 
people believed that cultural organizations 
should receive direct government support, 
and that 64% would be willing to pay an 
extra $5 to $50 in taxes to support art and 
culture. A bill is now before Congress that 
would give taxpayers the opportunity to 
designate on their federal income tax re- 
turns the amount they wish to contribute to 


the National Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities to be used for direct subsidy to 
the visual and performing arts. 

“If this bill has its intended effect,” 
said Kreeger, “it would produce $1 billion 
or more for cultural activities, over $4 per 
capita, a figure more consonant with 
America's position as one of the most 
affluent nations in the world's history. 
Such support is essential if America is to 
be known to posterity as the Athens rather 
than the Sparta of the Western world." 

Speakers scheduled for the May 9 com- 
mencement ceremonies include: Charles 
Hitch, president of Resources for the Fu- 
ture and former president of the University 
of California (SGBA); Rod McLeish, 
radio broadcaster and columnist for the 
Washington Post (SPIA); Professor of 
Chemistry Charles R. Naeser, who will 
receive emeritus status (graduate school); 
John Patrick Walsh, president of Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis 
(Education); and Edward Uhl, president of 
Fairchild Industries (Engineering). Theo- 
dore Cooper, Assistant Secretary of HEW 
for Health, will address the medical school 
commencement May 21. 


Poet Named First Writer in Residence 


The young poet Marilyn Hacker has 
been named GW’s first writer in residence. 
During the 1976-77 school year, she will 
teach two courses in the English Depart- 
ment, **20th-century American Women's 
Poetry’’ and “Poetry Writing." She will 
also teach a poetry workshop to 15 nonstu- 
dents, to be selected from the Washington 
community—the first such workshop in 
the area. 

Miss Hacker's first book of poems, 
‘*Presentation Pieces," won the Lamont 
Poetry Prize in 1973, and the National 
Book Award the next year. A second vol- 


ume, ‘*Separations,’’ will be published 
this spring. She uses both traditional forms 
and free verse, and one of her more famous 
poems is about the late rock singer Janis 
Joplin. Miss Hacker was chosen from 175 
applicants for the new position. 

The writer in residence program is а 
bequest of the late Jenny McKean Moore, 
who was studying playwriting at GW 
when she died, and was the wife of the 
Rev. Paul Moore, former Suffragen 
Bishop of Washington and now Bishop of 
New York. 


Smith Center Summer 


GW alumni are being offered family 
memberships in the Smith Center for the 
summer of '76. Dates are May 10-Aug. 14 
(14 weeks); the rate is $100 per family (for 
faculty and President's Club families, 


$50). Facilities include pool, locker room, 
handball, squash, track, exercise room, 2 
tennis courts, gym, sauna, more. For in- 
formation, call Athletic Dept., 676-6650, 
6651. 
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Joe, who can barely talk, had been considered retarded 
for most of this 28 years. Recently there was a new 
diagnosis: he was not retarded at all; he was deaf. He 
was released from the institution where it was expected 
he would spend the rest of his life, and is now beginning 
to learn many of the things that make up the normal 
days of a young adult. . . 

George was vice-president of a large corporation. 
Five years ago he suffered a stroke, and his speech was 
affected to the point where he could speak only in 
broken words and phrases. With the same spirit and 
determination that once made him a leader in industry, 
George now struggles with his own reflexes, trying to 
relearn to express himself in complete sentences . . . 

Charles is a student in a military prep school. His 
dreams of going on to West Point are threatened by his 
lisp. A handicap that might be insignificant for some- 
one else causes Charles anguish every time he hears 
himself snap, ۰۰۷۵/۵, 

Like Eliza Doolittle in Pygmalion, these people are 
**condemned by every syllable they utter.'' They have 
not only mechanical speech problems but attendant 
feelings of discouragement and even psychological 
problems. To overcome them, they need courage and 
determination. They also need the patience and dedica- 
tion of skilled speech therapists to have the chance of 
happy endings for their stories. 

They are getting this kind of therapy at GW's Speech 
and Hearing Clinic. Here, student speech and hearing 
clinicians, under close supervision of certified speech 
pathologists and audiologists, are able to treat speech 
and hearing defects that may cause a person unhappi- 
ness or bar his way in society. 

Nearly 1,300 patients are referred to the clinic yearly 
from physicians, psychologists, and teachers. A large 
number of people hear about the clinic by word of 
mouth. ‘‘We have no problem getting clients," says 
Dr. James W. Hillis, director of the Clinic, **as a matter 
of fact, we really couldn't accommodate many more 
than we already have because of the limited staff.” If a 
client needs the services of the Clinic, he will receive 
help even if he is unable to pay; no client has ever been 
turned down for lack of funds. 

Ninety percent of the patients’ problems that are 
treated in the clinic fall into one of five categories of 
disorders: (1) hearing loss, deafness; (2) language disa- 
bility, which includes developmental language disabil- 
ity learned, and acquired language disability resulting 
from a stroke or a blow on the head; (3) fluency disor- 
ders, such as stuttering; (4) articulation, including prob- 
lems such as lisping,not pronouncing r's; and (5) voice 
disorders, such as disorders in the voice mechanism 


that incur loudness, hoarseness, or breathiness. 8 
of the cases involve improving simple grammatical 
skills, such as those of foreigners who wish to speak 
English without an accent. These are not problems wi 
organic causes, and therefore are not treated as disor- 
ders, but the Clinic does treat problems of this kind. 

“After all," says Dr. Hillis, **We professionals 
categorize and define problems. But if someone with а 
lisp or an accent finds his job or career in jeopardy, it’s a 
problem to him. On the other hand, If a person with an 
organic problem is happy and is meeting his social and 
vocational goals, then he does not have a speech prob- 
lem." 

Planning is an integral part of the therapeutic proce 
dure. The student clinician and an undergraduate aide 
must plan the therapy, the long- and short-term objec- 
tives, how to measure the progress, specify exercises 0 
be done by the client, and submit a detailed report to 
their supervisor after each patient visit. ‘Ме cannot 
promise a cure or specify the length of the treatment, "' 
says Dr. Hillis. ‘‘It depends a great deal on how moti- 
vated the client is to change his behavior.’ 

There are many facets of health care that come into 
play in speech and hearing therapy. Clinicians cooper- 
ate with other professionals involved in cases. For 
example, if a child's problem stems partly from being 
over-attached to a parent and the psychologist is help- 
ing the child become more independent, the speech 
therapist or audiologist might be asked to refrain from 
hugging this child excessively, since the hugging might 
reinforce the child's over-attachment to the therapist, 
who is a parent-like figure. 

Audiology services provided by the Clinic include 
hearing evaluations, fitting of hearing aids, and oral 
rehabilitation. The Clinic also does all the audiological 
testing for Group Health Association and the GW Med- 
ical Center. 

In addition to its therapeutic functions, the Clinic 
serves as one of the country's finest training programs 
for audiologists and speech pathologists. Students with 
many different backgrounds come from all over the 
country to get a degree in speech pathology and audio- 
logy from GW's Speech and Drama Department, of 
which the Clinic is a part. Undergraduates learn the 
basic fundamental clinical skills. To enter the graduate 
program, a student must have a BA in speech pathology 
or audiology or its equivalent. The work is hard and the 
hours long; most graduate students take 15 courses in 
addition to working 300 clock-hours a year in the 
Clinic. 

**Professionalism is very important in the work we 
do here," says Mrs. Joan Regnell, BA '54, MA '60, 
and the Clinic's supervisor of speech. ‘‘Our students 
are dealing with people and their disorders, and these 
problems do not go away when exam week is over in 
May. The relationships that develop with the clients 
and the academics involved require an air of profes- 
sionalism that will prepare the student for a career in 
speech pathology or audiology. And in the 15 years that 
the program has been in operation, every graduate 
student has been placed,’’ notes Regnell, who received 
the second master's degree in speech pathology and 
audiology conferred by GW. 

The old adage, ** Doctor, heal thyself,’’ has a special 
meaning for speech pathologists. In order to serve as à 
constant model to the patient trying to remedy his 
speech deficiency, the therapist himself must be free 
from any speech flaw or regional dialect. Still, if the 
therapist is intending to work in, say, Texas or the 
South, a twang or a slight drawl might not be an imped- 
iment. O—Janette Feijoo 


Can your twelve-year-old fix a television set? Repair a 
damaged toaster? Wire a house? One does not tend to 
expect such feats from the average sixth-grader. But 
Oliver Collins, twelve years old, 4' 10" tall, 81 pounds is 
not an average sixth-grader. 

Math is, as Oliver puts it, his ‘‘favorite favorite 
subject'' in school. “1 have a stack of books on math 
this high,” says Oliver proudly, marking an altitude as 
far above his head as his hand can reach. But the hobby 
that has most affected his home, his Saturday morn- 
ings, and his plans for the future is electronics. 

Oliver wanted to learn more about electronics, espe- 
cially circuits, and after seeing an ad in a science 
magazine advertising GW's Continuing Engineering 
course called ‘*Practical Electronics,” he was sure this 
was the way he wanted to spend the next seven Saturday 
mornings. Oliver enrolled, along with about 64 other 
men and women, some with advanced degrees and 
years of experience in the electronics field. As the 
brochure states, the course was designed for techni- 
cians, electronics repairmen, mechanics and others 
who wish to obtain a better working knowledge of the 
practical aspects and applications of electronics. The 
course is not designed for twelve-year-olds, but ad- 
ministrators conceded, this twelve-year-old was defi- 
nitely qualified to take the course. Oliver admitted that 
he already knew half of what was covered in the first 
two classes. 

“Тһе course was very good,’’ says Oliver, ''l 
learned a lot of things. It gave me a much better under- 
standing of logic circuits and NAND, NOR, OR, and 
AND gates. I’m going to try to build a digital character 
generator like the one that was demonstrated in class. 
And І also learned that not all is lost when everything 
falls off the table!’ (Which is exactly what happened in 
class. Someone tripped over a cord that brought the 
entire apparatus off the table and onto the floor—and 
everything still worked!) 

‘Тһе teacher was very knowledgeable and he made 
some moderately good puns, although I’ve never seen a 
diagram of the heart quite like the one he drew on the 
blackboard one day.”’ 

Oliver explained that everyone took him seriously, 
so he didn’t mind being two feet shorter and 20 years 
younger that everyone else in the class. ‘‘A lot of 
people were asking questions because they worked in a 
company and had to work out specific problems. 1 
wouldn't have learned so much without people who had 
so much experience and who asked so many interesting 
questions, '' Oliver explained. 

"He's a very bright kid,” says the instructor of the 
course, ‘I’m very pleased that he had the gumption to 
be in a class with people four times his age. He more 
than held his own in this class of adults, some with 
several decades of experience. Sometimes he would 
ask questions that I think he already knew the answers 
to, and the embarrassing thing is that I couldn't answer 
some of them!" 

At the ripe old age of three, Oliver began what he 
hopes will become a long career in electronics. **When 
I was three years old, I didn't know anything about 
anything in electronics, except that it hurt if you 
touched the wrong thing. But I got to snooping around 
in an old T V set and while trying to take it apart, I took 
out two components and blew three circuit-breakers in 
our house.’ 

Young Mr. Collins has come a long way in nine 
years. He now occupies the throne of the family base- 
ment that has become his electronic kingdom. ** You 
even have to know a little bit about electronics to turn 
the light on down there," speaks the Crown. The talent 


Oliver has cultivated pays off frequently when the Col- 
lins’ radio goes on the blink, or the T V conks out, or the 
toaster won't toast. Oliver can always fix it when he 
comes home from school. The biggest *'although not 
the most complicated" project he ever attempted was 
putting the electrical wiring through an entire house. He 
also recalls getting his arm stuck in a wall while reach- 
ing for a wire and yelling for help. Oliver refers to his 
science fair project he built himself as ‘‘a pre- 
determined logic device.” It resembles the traveling 
electronics news device that can be seen at Times 
Square in New York City, except this model can also do 
simple math. 

Not all of his ventures have been completely success- 
ful. Oliver has finally unraveled the mystery of why a 
light he hooked up himself in his basement would only 
come on in the winter time. ‘‘I discovered that 1 acci- 
dentally hooked up the lamp to the motor on the fur- 
nace,” he explains with a laugh. C]—Janette Feijoo 
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Around the turn of the century, Vienna, ‘‘The City of 
Dreams," was the scene of one of the most comprehen- 
sive creative outpourings in the arts and in abstract 
thought in the history of Western civilization. 

Turn-of-the-century Vienna was the city where Ar- 
nold Schoenberg invented 12-tone music; Arthur 
Schnitzler and Hugo von Hoffmansthal wrote in a new 
impressionistic stream-of-consciousness style; artists 
anticipated Expressionism and architects the modern 
international style; Sigmund Freud revolutionized 
man's concept of himself; Ludwig Boltzmann and 
Ernst Mach revised our conception of the physical 
universe; and where Ludwig Wittgenstein grew up, 
soon to revolutionize philosophy. ** Vienna at this time 
had a concentration of genius which was probably 
unique in history,’’ says psychology professor Charles 
Rice. **Othercities—Paris a few years later, Edinburgh 
in an earlier period—were intellectual and cultural cen- 
ters, but probably nowhere was the breadth of creativity 
so great, were original people working in so many and 
such diverse fields.’ 

An incomparable era to study—but can such diverse 
themes be presented as a unified, integrated course of 
study? During the spring semester, a new interdiscipli- 
nary undergraduate seminar explored the subject under 
the direction of seven faculty members from history 
(Charles Herber), psychology (Charles Rice), German 
(Carl Steiner), music (George Steiner), art (Laurence 
Leite), physics (Otto Bergmann), and philosophy 
(Richard Schlagel). ‘‘This course is a new concept at 
GW," said Professor Schlagel, **in which a pool of 
expertise is gathered to explore a complex subject. 1 


don't know of many other seminars anywhere which ` 


have gathered such a large pool." 

Students taking the course felt it was tough, but 
generally appreciated the interdisciplinary approach. 
Camille Lombard, a graduate art history student, said, 
“И has been very valuable to me, although difficult, 
since I have a background in only one discipline. In art 
history we get hints of historical, philosophical, and 
other movements, but I never was able to get deeply 
enough into them before.” 

No one in the seminar was eager to hazard a single- 
factor theory of just what it was about Vienna that 
produced such a flowering of creativity or whether, 
indeed, it was merely coincidence. But all agreed that 
what transpired was related to the paradoxical character 
of the Viennese way of life. 

“Оп the surface it was a cosmopolitan city of easy- 
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going charm, manners, etiquette, waltzes, coffee- 
houses, whipped cream, gaiety, optimism,” said Pro- 
fessor Herber. **Yet the reality underneath was some- 
thing quite different. People were aware of its artificial- 
ity and hypocrisy. For example, Vienna sounded cos- 
mopolitan, but it bred a mean anti-Semitism—and of 
course was the home of that meanest of anti-Semites, 
Adolf Hitler. It was also the home of the father of 
modern Zionism, Theodor Herzl, who insisted there 
must be a Jewish state—unquestionably in part a reac- 
tion to Viennese anti-Semitism. Vienna was the center 
of diplomacy, but the First World War was started by 
Austria-Hungary and the Second by an Austrian. Vien- 
nese society was bound by strict social and sexual 
taboos, but it was completely preoccupied with sex. It 
gave the appearance of an optimistic place, but under- 
neath there was despair, and the list of prominent and 
distinguished Viennese who committed suicide was a 
long опе.’ For some, the City of Dreams was a City of 
Nightmares. 

"Perhaps," remarked philosophy professor 
Roderick French, **it was these very contradictions and 
paradoxes in Viennese society, the appearances versus 
the realities, that motivated Viennese artists and intel- 
lectuals to undertake the intense cultural self-criticism 
which set the terms of the 20th-century re-evaluation of 
the assumptions of Western civilization. ’’ The seminar 
discussions of the major figures in this remarkable story 
tended to support this view. Freud as well as writers like 
Schnitzler cut through the facade of accepted sexual 
mores to describe people's behavior more realistically. 
The works of composer Arnold Schoenberg, architect 
Adolf Loos, and painter Gustav Klimt were reactions 
to Viennese baroque tastes. And the philosopher 
Wittgenstein came to feel, not surprisingly for someone 
who grew up in ambiguous Vienna, that all philosophi- 
cal problems arise from ambiguities in the language. 
His dictum that the mission of philosophy is to analyze 
the proper use of language was the greatest influence on 
a whole generation of English and American 
philosophers. 

The Vienna seminar was the first to be offered under 
the auspices of a new Columbian College program 
designed to facilitate interdisciplinary education. 
Under new arrangements voted by the faculty of the 
college, it is anticipated that interdisciplinary, team- 
taught courses involving faculty from various depart- 
ments will be offered every semester. О 
—Robin Friedheim 
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The achievements of 16 illustrious GW alumni were 
on display in a Library exhibit during February and 
March. Featured were the works of scientists, states- 
men, artists, and historians of both the 19th and 20th 
centuries. For those who were not able to see the 
exhibit, here are some highlights: 


Scientists 


Julius Axelrod, PhD'55, hon' 71, won the Nobel 
Prize for medicine and physiology in 1970, for 
studies in brain chemistry that have led to the de- 
velopment of drugs to treat mental illness. Chief of 
pharmacology at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, he was distinguished professor of science at 
GW in 1972 and lectures frequently at the medical 
school. 


Charles Edward Munroe (1846-1938), PhD 1894, 
hon 1912, invented smokeless gunpowder and was 
one of the outstanding explosives chemists in 
America. He was a GW chemistry professor for 25 
years and an early dean of the graduate school. 


Lester Ward (1841-1913), AB 1869, LLB'1871, 
AM 1872, hon 1897, is known as “Тһе Father of 
American Sociology.'' Trained in geology, botany 
and paleontology, he became an early critic of the 
conservative social doctrine of laissez-faire indi- 
vidualism and *'Social Darwinism"' popular in the 
late 19th century. He advocated planned progress to- 
ward a planned society through government action. A 
great believer in education for all, he originated even- 
ing classes for GW undergraduates in 1867. 


Alexander Wetmore, MS'16, PhD'20, hon'32, is a 
former superintendent of the National Zoo and Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian. One of the world's leading 
birdwatchers, he is the author of more than 700 pub- 
lications, mostly in orinthology. He has served GW 
as trustee and honorary trustee. 


Statesmen 


Allen Dulles (1893-1969), LLB'26, hon '59, had a 
long career in the State Department and was director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency from 1953 to 
1961. His brother, John Foster Dulles (1888-1959), 
LLB'12, enjoyed a distinguished career as U.S. dip- 
lomat, delegate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, and as President Eisenhower's Secretary of 
State. He completed GW's three-year law curriculum 
in two years with the highest grades ever 

recorded here. 


Continued on page 12 
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Sen. J.W. Fulbright, LLB'34, hon'59, concluded 
an illustrious 30-year career in the Senate last year. 7 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee for 
some of that time, he was also responsible for the 
Fulbright Act of 1946, which established the ex- 
change of U.S. and foreign scholars and teachers. А 
former president of the University of Arkansas, Ful- 
bright also lectured at GW law school. 


J. Edgar Hoover (1895-1972), LLB'16, LLM'17, 
hon'35, spent his entire career in the Department of 
Justice, director of the FBI for 48 years, 1924-72. 


Leon Jaworski, LLM'26, capped a long varied leg? 
career, which included presidency of the American 
Bar Association, with a year as Special Prosecutor ilf 
the Watergate affair in 1973-74. 


Syngman Rhee (1875-1965), AB'07, hon'54, was 
known as ‘(ће George Washington of Korea.” He 
spent the first half of his life in the movement for an 
independent Korea (his Spirit of Independence of 
1904 is called the political Bible of the Korean 
people), and the last half, after 1948, as the preside 
of the newly established Republic of Korea. 


Three Women in the Arts 


Catherine Cate Coblentz (1897-1951), BA'30 with 
distinction, was an award-winning writer of chil- 
dren's books and a civic worker in Washington. She 
raised the money needed to establish the Cleveland 
Park branch of the D.C. Public Library, and is re- 
membered by the Catherine Cate Coblentz children’s 
reading room there. 


Margaret Truman Daniel, AB'46, hon 75, is a 
musician, radio and T V personality, and prize win- 
ning biographer of her father, Harry S Truman. 


Zelda Fichandler, MA'50, hon'75, is the co-found@ 
and producing director of Washington's Arena Stage 
She has produced more than 200 plays, many of the 
world, U.S., or Washington premieres. The list of 
her awards is lengthy and includes GW's Alumni 
Achievement Award in 1970. (See GW Times fea- 
ture, Feb-Mar' 74.) 


Also featured in the Illustrious Alumni Exhibit were 
three historians; Elmer Louis Kayser, AB'17, 
MA'18, hon '48, GW's University Historian since 
1962 and the author of two books about George 
Washington University: Bricks Without Straw and А 
Medical Center; Charles Moore (1855-1942), AM 
1898, PhD 1900, hon '23, a historian and city plan- 
ner of Washington, D.C.; and Carl Coke Rister 
(1899-1955), AM'20, PhD'25, a historian of the 
American Southwest. О 


Personal Privacy 
Personal Security 


**Have you ever been . . . ?" the employer wants to 
know. The mortgage company pries. The credit card 
corporation inquires. The FBI suspects. The govern- 
ment computer knows. And you want to answer, PRI- 
VATE. KEEP OUT. 

The daily tug-of-war between YOUR right to privacy 
and THEIR right to know, which got its greatest public 
€xposure with the Watergate wiretaps, is permeating 
debate at GW’s National Law Center and other law 
schools throughout the nation. 

| “With the growth of population, government ser- 
vices and crime, there is constant pressure and demand 
for more information on people," Richard C. Allen, 
professor of law and chairman of the department of 
forensic sciences, explains. ‘‘Our complex society also 
produces the need to computerize, centralize and con- 
solidate information—for example, the almost univer- 
sal use of the Social Security number for identifica- 
tion." 

As а counterforce, he says, there is ‘‘an increased 
feeling on the part of people that they are becoming 
mechanized, automatized . that they are losing 
something very precious. There is a belief among 
people that their lives are being inquired into. I think 
that if you were to ask 100 persons, fifty would say that 
they believe their telephones are being tapped. Whether 
шщ IS {тие or not, people feel less free. 

All this creates a sense of ambivalence,” Professor 
Allen says. **People want the criminals apprehended 
and the streets safe, but they don't want their own 
phones bugged.” 2 

Professor Allen, who has served as chairman of the 
American Civil Liberties Union's Committee on Right 
to Privacy, conducted seminars on ‘‘Personal 
Security/Personal Privacy” at GW’s three-day Alumni 
College last year. i 


The privacy war is being fought on many legal fronts 
and encounters tough ethical questions. In a citizen 
versus government case, two GW law students are 
engaged in a court battle with the Justice Department 
over release of documents relating to former Vice Pres- 
ident Spiro Agnew. The students filed suit for the 
documents under provisions of the relatively new Free- 
dom of Information Act. They are opposed by U.S. 
Attorney Jervis Finney, who contends that release of 
the material would jeopardize the ongoing investigation 
of Agnew in Maryland and would invade the privacy of 
the persons who are responsible for them. As part of an 
OPEN AMERICA project in a Legal Activism course, 
other GW law students also invoked the Freedom of 
Information Act in seeking to have the recent Rockefel- 
ler Commission report on the CIA made public. 

Some of the prime privacy controversies Allen cites 
include: 

— Right of individuals to personal privacy versus law 
enforcement's use of wiretaps, electronic surveillance 
and undercover informants to obtain evidence in crimi- 
nal investigations. 

—Right to privacy in the doctor-patient relationship 


versus a trial judge's responsibility to ascertain all the 
facts before judging a case. 

—Right to personal privacy of prospective students, 
employees, welfare recipients, consumers versus the 
right of educators, employers, welfare administrators, 
credit officers to have certain information to assess an 
individual's qualifications. 

—Right to privacy of relationship in sexual behavior 
between consenting adults versus society's determina- 
tion in law of what is considered acceptable moral 
conduct. 

Professor Allen believes *'the most insidious depri- 
vation of privacy is that involving the low-income per- 
son seeking welfare, who is confronted with intrusive 
questions from bureaucratic agencies that make their 
lives literally an open book." 

The privacy issue is difficult to deal with, Allen 
explains, because *'there are not really any villains."' 
The numbers and complexity in today's society necessi- 
tate keeping records on individuals and often contain 
built-in obstacles to determining exactly who has files 
on whom. 

As personal privacy continues to be invaded without 

individual consent, personal freedom is gradually 
eroded. To combat this, Professor Allen recommends: 
— [ncreasing efforts to change the laws in a variety of 
areas, coupled with unrelenting monitoring to insure 
that new laws, once enacted, are executed. 
— Persistent public awareness of the abuses of the right 
to privacy, and constant organized programs on the part 
of individuals, public interest groups, and the bar to 
take legal action to force changes and defend violated 
rights. 

“Тһе privacy war will never be won,’’ Professor 
Allen concedes, *'but it is a battle that must continue to 
be fought." [)—Joy Aschenbach 
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Alumni in the News 


Patricia A. Alley, BA '64 has been ap- 
pointed to the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Individuals. She is serving 
as director of administration and manage- 
ment for the conference. 


Col. Emil N. Block, Jr., MS '66, 
Commander of the 438th Military Airlift 
Wing Headquarters at McGuire Air Force 
Base, received his first star as brigadier 
general. 


Louis К. Bragaw, DBA 70, is serving as 
a Lilly Endowment fellow in public policy 
and decision making and a member of the 
visiting faculty at Yale University for 
1975-76. 


George A. Butler, LLB و25"‎ is channel- 
ing his efforts to rebuilding Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, the birthplace of the Re- 
public of Texas, to look as it did in 1836. 


Laura Campbell, BA ۰67 appears on the 
ABC Television program General Hospi- 
tal. 


William M. Clarke, BA '60, has been 
named the 1976 ‘‘Favorite Professor'' of 
Louisiana State University students. 
Clarke, an assistant professor of foreign 
languages there, was chosen from 150 
nominees. 


Norma H. Compton, AA '47, BA '50 has 
been named to the board of directors of 
Armour and Co. 


James C. Conlon, '51, director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing since 
1967, was profiled in the Alexandria (Va.) 
Gazette. ‘‘Though a virtually cashless so- 
ciety may be in the offing, where most 
people carry little cash, paying by check 
and credit card, the department will not 
fade away,’’ says Conlon, **There always 
will be taxicab drivers, doormen and a 
multitude of others who won’t have a 
mini-computer to register receipts and will 
be receptive to those small bills." (The 
Bureau has not printed anything larger 
than a $100 bill since 1946.) 


Donald C. Cook, JD °39, LLM '40, and a 
GW trustee, retired from his position as 
chairman and chief executive officer of the 
American Electric Power Co. in February. 
Mr. Cook joined AEP in 1953 after a 16 
year career with the government, which 
included chairmanship of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. He has joined 
the investment banking firm of Lazard 
Freres and Co. From 1972-74, he served as 
national chairman of GW’s annual support 
fund. 


John T. Dallas, BEE '49, and chief test 
engineer for Rohr Industries, Inc., con- 
trolled the test run of an all-electric, air 
cushion supported and guided, 60 pas- 
senger vehicle that attained a speed of 140 
miles per hour, January 30 at the Transpor- 
tation Test Center, Pueblo, Colorado. 


During 1975, following the death of Dr. 
Lattice Rucker Davis, PhD 771, a lec- 
turer in the Education Department at 
Mitchell College of Advanced Education, 
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Chris English (right) indulges his hobby, flying, aboard a famous plane, Air 


Force One, with a famous fellow-passenger (left), who invited Chris to ob- 


serve a Florida campaign trip. 


an award was established in her memory. 
Known as the Lattice Davis Award for 
Educational Innovation and Development, 
its purpose is to foster creative educational 
endeavors and ideas which lead to more 
efficient and/or pleasurable learning expe- 
riences. These ideas and experiences can 
apply to any instructional process, at any 
age and in any situation. 


Dr. Milton Dorfman, MD °43, has been 
named a Fellow оѓ (ће American College 
of Radiology. 


Chris English, ВА 773, an employee of 
Time magazine's Washington bureau, has 
an unusual fascination with riding 
airplanes that was documented in the 
January 9 edition of the Washington Post. 
Over the last nine years he has traveled 
405,000 miles to 26 foreign countries on 
about 1,200 flights on 56 different airlines 
and spent less than $5,000 in doing so. He 
recently was invited to observe President 
Ford's Florida campaign—aboard Air 
Force One. 


Jane Gaillard, AB '67, a designer with 
New York's B. Altman and Co., appeared 
in an article, **Jobs in Interior Design" in 
the November issue of Mademoiselle. 


Donald W. Gooch, AB '31, MA '35, 
retired on February 29 as Chief Librarian 
of the Scientific Library, U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office, after more than 51 
years in federal service. 


Julian Goodman, BA '48, received the 
broadcast industry's highest honor, the 
Distinguished Service Award from the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. The 
award was presented to him at the NAB's 
54th annual convention in Chicago, March 
22. 


Kittena Hannah, BA 775 is a puppeteer in 
a repertory company called the 
Chautaquateers. They are among the 
artists-in-residence in a National Park 
Service Program in Washington. 


Harold H. Holland, BBA '57, MBA '58, 
vice-chairman of American National 
Holding Company and president of the 
American National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Michigan, both of Kalamazoo, 
was named president and chief executive 
officer of American National Holding 
Company. 


- 


Leon Jaworski, LLM 726, received the 
Marshall-Wythe Medallion awarded by 
the College of William and Mary Law 
School, February 7. The award is pre- 
sented by the faculty of the law school to 
persons who have distinguished them- 
selves in the field of law. 


А campaign is underway to get Alphonse 
(Tuffy) Leemans BSP'37, GW's first 
football hero, elected to the Pro Football 
Hall of Fame. Tuffy played for the New 
York Giants in the 30s and 40s and has 
been called one of their best backs ever. 
The Washington Touchdown Club and 
local sportswriters are leading the cam- 
paign, and GW alumni may wish to send a 
letter or card urging Tuffy's selection to 
Don Smith, Executive Director, Pro Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame, Canton, Ohio 44708. 


Fred Mann, ВА 71, is the director of 
European sales and services of Largo 
Music Corp. and is stationed in London. 


Alice Conde Martinez, BA '68, has been 
appointed chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Andromeda Hispano Mental 
Health Center, the only bilingual health 
center in Washington. 


Timothy B. Matz, JD '69, has been 
named an Outstanding Young Man of 
America. Selection was based on volun- 
tary service to community, professional 
leadership, academic achievement, cul- 
tural accomplishments and political and 
civic participation. 


Cpt. Fran McKee, MIA 770, was nomi- 
nated by the Navy to be its first woman line 
Officer to be promoted to rear admiral. She 
commands the naval security force at Fort 
Mead, Md. 


Robert D. Murphy, LLB '20, LLM 728, 
has been named by President Ford to be 
chairman of the new Board of Intelligence 
Oversight. Watching over intelligence ac- 
tivities is ‘‘very familiar territory," said 
Murphy, who has been advisor to several 
Presidents, Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, and chairman of the 
board of Corning Glass International. 


Neil Portnow, BA ’71, has been named 
manager of talent acquisition and de- 
velopment for Screen Gems, music pub- 
lishing division of Columbia Pictures In- 


Miriam Dodek 


Neil Portnow 


dustries, Inc. He comes to the post with à 
background as a record producer, bass 0 
guitar player, member of a recording 
group and concert booker. At GW he was 
president of the student assembly and di 
rector of cultural affairs. Portnow re- 
cently produced the Charles Kulis hit 
**Runaway'' for the Playboy label. 


Richard S. Reid, PIA '50, was appointed 
director of the Gari Melchers Memoria 
Gallery, Belmont, Falmouth, Va. 


Richard D. Robbins, EDD ’65 associate 
dean of the evening college and summer 
session at Johns Hopkins University, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Continuing Higher Education at the annual 
meeting in Salt Lake City, November 5. 


Alvin Shuster, BA '50, is the chief Rome 
correspondent for the New York Times. Не 
served formerly in the Times London of- 
fice. 


Harold R. Sims, MS '68, has been named 
vice-president, corporate affairs, corpo- 
rate staff at Johnson and Johnson. 


Bruce A. Sengal, JD و73‎ was named 
executive secretary (staff director) of the 
Massachusetts Consumers' Council. 


Gaile A. Sykes, BA '59, was one of seven 
public school teachers in Hawaii that havê 
been chosen 1976 District Teachers of the 
Year for their outstanding teaching effort 
and effectiveness. Sykes, a resource 
teacher for hearing-impaired students ій 
grades 10-12 was the winner from thé 
Honolulu School District. 


Theresa Koster Tealey, BA '46, has 
opened a new travel agency in Stuart, 
Florida called ‘‘Adventures Unlimited.” 
She is also president of Kosters Film 
Facilities Inc. and part-owner of Koste 
Properties, Inc., both of Washington, 
DC 


Addendum to ‘СҰ Alumni Are College 
Presidents’’ (March/April issue): D: 
Banks Wilburn, EdD’45, has been presi- 
dent of Glenville State College (W. Va.) 
the alma mater of GW president Lloyd 
Elliott, since 1964. 


John S. Winder, Jr., JD '69, is as 
sociated with the U.S. Environmental Pro 
tection Agency as attorney advisor for the 
Noise Control Program. 


Alumni Authors 


Roger D. Adelson, BA '64, associate pro- 
fessor of history, Arizona State Univer- 
sity, Mark Sykes: Portrait of an Amateur, 
London: Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 1975. 


Stevanne Auerbach, MA '65, Child 
Care: A Guide to Parents, Parents and 
Child Care Resources, San Francisco, 
1976, and Child Care: A Comprehensive 
Guide, Behavioral Publications, New 
York, 1975. 


Maurine Hoffman Beasly, PhD °74, The 
First Women Washington Correspon- 
dents, #4 of GW Washington Series, 
GWU, 1976 (can be ordered direct from 
Division of Experimental Programs, 
GWU at $2.00 a copy). 


Lynn D. Bender, PhD *72, The Politics of 


Hostility: Castro's Revolution and U.S. 
Policy, 1975. 


JIWA 


Louis K. Bragaw, DBA '70, The Chal- 
lenge of Deepwater Terminals, Heath- 
Lexington, 1975. 


Miriam Selker Dodek, "74, wife of Dr. 
Samuel M. Dodek, professor emeritus of 
clinical obstetrics and gynecology, is the 
author of Gloucester is the Sea, Other 
Poems of People, Ocean and Shore, EPM 
Publications, 1975, in honor of the 350th 
anniversary of Gloucester, Mass. It is the 
only book chosen as the inaugural project 
of a city Bicentennial Committee. The 
book is published, edited, illustrated and 
designed by women. 


John J. Hampton, МВА '69, DBA ’71, 
and associate professor of Business Ad- 
ministration, Financial Decision Making: 
Concepts, Problems, and Cases, Reston 
Publishing Co., 1976. 


Alumni Artists 


Harvey S. Clapp, MFA 775, exhibited his 
paintings and watercolors in the Plo- 
Polo-Drescher Gallery in Alexandria, De- 
cember 16 to January 10. 


Ruth Herman Cohen, ВА ’60, exhibited 
her drawings and tapestries during the 
months of March and April in a two-person 
art show at the Liberty Savings and Loan 
Association in Philadelphia. She has 
shown her paintings in numerous group 
shows in the Philadelphia area including 
the Fidelity Bank at Independence Square 
where she received the Oreland Art Cen- 
ter's first prize. 


Selected seriagraphs from the works of 
Zeki Finikogla, BA '68, were on exhibit 
at the Albatross Gallery, Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia. 


The art work of Roberta Perry, MFA 
۱75, Meredith Rode, BA '58 and 
Caroline M. Thorington, MFA ’75 was 
exhibited at Salisbury State College, Md., 
in a show called ‘‘Three Lithographers.” 


Doris Riess, PhD '66, displayed her 
watercolor exhibit at the Bridgewater 
Travel Service, Bernardsville, N.J. The 
paintings in this exhibit featured local 
landmarks of Bicentennial interest. 


Barbara Terpstra, MFA 74 has re- 
cently returned from an invitational show- 
ing of her sculpture furniture at Disney 
World. Her work was also on display at the 
Washington Project for the Arts. 
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Deaths 


John N. Abbott, MBA '63, Kailua Kona, 
Hawaii 


Doyle P. Affleck, BCE '30, November 
8, 1975, Boise, Idaho 


Cpt. James B. Allred, (USN) (Retired) 


MSB "69. December 10, 1975, Alexan- 
dria, Va. 


еа І. Anthony, МА '58, Endicott, 


Samuel F. Beach, LLB '25, December 
26, 1975, Washington 


Goerge Bisset, '19, Janu 
Chase, Md. MN LC 


Mariane C. Bowen ВА 1 
۲ ۹ , Decemb 
29, 1975, Paterson, N.J. بت‎ 


Flora Toms Boyer, NURS "30, February 
28 Chestertown, Md. 


Dr. Samuel Breslow MD 3 
Е 1, Sep- 
tember 25, 1975, New Brunswick. NJ. 


Dr. Cederick C. Carpenter, MD '28, 
January 27, Chatham, N.J. 


Charles W. Chrisli j 
1 р, MA ۰65, 6 
6, 1975, Baltimore, Md. ۱ 


James K Coleman, MA 7 
" ۰ * J 
Charleston, S.C es 


Isodore Cook, BME '47, December 8, 
1975, Bethesda, Md. 


Carolyn J. Cox LLB '36, Dece 
. ; ; mber 6, 
1975, Washington 


A ^ 9. LLD 56, Oc- 


cm V. Dieter, '06, Redondo Beach, 


ы Col. William E. Dismore, Jr. MSA 


William Morgan Dotson, BA '59 
ie V. Duke, BBA '67, Roseland, 


Arthur Mason Dupre III, MS '62, Enon 
Ohio 


Lt. Col. Lewis V. Edner, MBA '58, 
Danville, Cal. 


Elizabeth Edwards, LLB '36, September 
29, 1975, Berlin, Vt. 


Mrs. Hazel P. Erskine, BA '30, Reno, 
Nev. 


Carl Estabrook, BEE '41, November 4, 
1975, Arlington, Va. 


David R. Feeherry, MA '64, October, 
1975, Washington 


Saul A. Fox, AA '50, BA '59, 
November 23, 1975, Silver Spring, Md. 


Dr. James H. Francis, BS '63, January 
22, Wilmington, Del. 

Carl L. Garrett, LLB '41, November 17, 
1975, Eastland, Tex. 

William Gilligan, BA '20, January 14, 
New York City 


James D. Graham, JD '42, December 
12, 1975, Bethesda, Md. 


G. Preston Grant, BA '64, November 
24, 1975, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Floyd Lee Gravitt, '67, October 9, 1975, 
Washington 


Frank R. Greenhut, BA '70, September 
29, 1975, Tempe, Ariz. 

Jeanette S. Griggs, BA '28, MA ^31, 
Baker, Nevada 

Harold (Hal) Guinn, Jr., BA "71, ina 
Navy helicopter crash off Newport, R.I., 
June 19, 1975. : 


Florence T. Handy, BA '14, February 
14, Bethesda, Md. 


Harry D. Hawkins, MS '70, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 


Cpt. David H. Hersh, USN (Ret.), MD 
'27, Chula Vista, Cal. 


Glenn H. Hewlett, AA '48, February 10, 
Washington 


Dr. William Lewis, MD '41, January 27, 
Waterford, Va. 


Theodore Linton, '60, November 26, 
1975, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cdr. Mark A. Little, LLB '26, January. 
Arthur A. Maguire, BA '27, Plains, Pa. 


Cyrus A. Martin, MEA '57, September 
17, 1975, Switzerland 


Jay H. Miller, BA '31, September 28, 
1975, Rockville, Md. 


Vera Morrison, EDD '39, November 27, 
1975, Takoma Park, Md. 


Allan L. C. Newman, LLB '29, Feb- 
ruary 12, Arlington, Va. 

Leo M. Orwicz, '43, December 12, 
1975, Washington 


Robert D. Pfahler, BA '38, MA '54, 
December 21, 1975, Arlington, Va. 


Chester J. Pietras, BA '49, MA '50, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Louis A. Pinck, MS '23, November 30 
1975, Bethesda, Md. 

William Porter, JD '29, January 10, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Dr. Clarence R. Potteiger, Vet '13, De- 
cember 1975, Havertown, Pa. 

Goerge T. Reeves, BA '21, Falls 
Church, Va. 


William C. Riner, BS '49, January 11, 
Alexandria, Va. 


Lt. Col. William W. Roberts, MBA '63, 
October 12, 1975, Austin, Tex. 


Allen M. Ross, BA '41, February 1, 
Winchester, Va. 


Harry E. Search, BAE '56, December 6, 
1975, Kensington, Md. 


Loch Shumaker, LLB '35, February 7, 
Arlington, Va. 

William Н. Simons, BA '28, January 18, 
Washington 


William J. Slovinac, '41, June 2, 1975, 
Sumter, S.C. 


John M. Smith, BA '36, July 1975, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Nellie Sughrue, MAE '39, Dodge City, 
Kans. 


Benjamin Taylor, '38, February 12, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Morris Temin, BS '23, December 2, 
1975, Washington 


E. Ruth Tiffany, BAE '17, November 
1975, Washington 


Wilma E. Van Deman, LLB '35, 
January 25, Washington 


William C. Warner, BA '49, AA '48, 
October 17, 1975, Diamond Bar, Cal. 


Louis T. Werner, LLB '36, May 12, 
1975 


Eugene L. Willard, MD '40, February 
16, Great Falls, Va. 


Joseph S. Zuker, BA '23, February 9, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Faculty 


Dr. Clarence E. Bunge, former assistant 
professor of psychiatry, 1951-55, De- 
cember 23, 1975, Poolesville, Md. 


Dr. Donald Н. Glew, MD ۰48, 6 
clinical professor of surgery, and presi- 
dent of the GW medical alumni associa- 
tion from 1973-75, of a heart attack in 
his home in Chevy Chase, Md., March 
18. The family suggests that expressions 
of sympathy be in the form of contribu- 
tions to the Dr. Donald H. Glew Memo- 
rial Fund, GWU School of Medicine. 


Dr. Robert Howe Harmon, MD’29, 
former GWU associate physician and di- 
rector of the GWU glee club. He founded 
GW's Traveling Troubadours and toured 
over 100,000 miles to overseas army bases 
during the 50s with the group. He also 
competed on the GW track team and was 
elected to the Lettermen's Hall of Fame in 
1960. April 11 in GWU Hospital. 
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50th Anniversary re- 
unions (Class of 

1926), Campus loca- 
tions 


Dance Workshop with 
Meredith Mon e 
House, Sara Rudner, 
and Maida Withers. 


For more information 
call 676-6284 


Law alumni 
luncheon, Texas State 
Bar, Convention Cen- 
ter, Austin 


July 16-Aug. 20 
3rd Summer Session 
(5 weeks; registration 


first day) 


“Asian Follies,” 
original play, Marvin 
Theater, 8 p.m. 

9 

Commencement 


17-June 8 

Ist Summer Session 
(3 weeks; registration 
first day) 


Law alumni break- 
fast, Georgia State 
Bar, DeSoto Hilton, 
Savannah 


9-July 15 
2nd Summer Session 
(5 weeks; registration 
first day) 


Law alumni 
luncheon, American 
Bar Association An- 
nual Meeting, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


The George Washington University 


Washington, DC 20052 
Second Class Postage 


Paid at Washington, DC 


Coming Events: For late changes phone 
the Office of Alumni Relations 676-6435 


17-July 15 


Bicentennial Show, Howard E. Ticktin Estate Planning 
Dimock Gallery Memorial Lecture, Seminar, Marvin 
21 Hans Popper, Gustav Theater, 9 a.m.-12:30 
Medical School L. Levi r: ai p.m. 
Commencement mee Жор жа. 23 

t. Sinai School of fav School Cont 
21-22 Medicine, “The дес ۳ب‎ дыў 
Medical alumni Pathogenesis of Viral RANA IH 


weekend, Washington Hepatitis," Ross 
Hall, Rm. 101, 11 


a.m. 


10 19 19 

Law alumni recep- Law alumni break- Law alumni break- 
tion, Md. Bar Associ- fast, Virginia State fast, Mass. Bar As- 
ation, Ocean City Bar, Virginia Beach, sociation, 

12 Va. Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Law alumni recep- Portsmouth, N.H. 
tion, Florida Bar 

Convention, Dis- 

ney world, Orlando, 
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Vienna, 1900— 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


*Condemned by 
Every Syllable 
They Utter'— 
Page 6 


Illustrious 
GW Alumni— 
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GW and 
The Making i 
Of Public 
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Personal Security— 
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Nice to Have 
A Man Around 
The House, 
Even If He’s 
Only 12— 
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